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AGNES KRARUP 
1956 - 1957 


Recently in grocery stores I have 
seen on the counters, straws which 
will give a flavor to any liquid sip- 
ped through them. If you desire 
mint flavored milk, or chocolate 
flavored milk, just select the appro- 
priate straw. Now, if my remarks 
this morning seem to have a strong 
taste of school, I would remind you 
that you, yourselves, have selected 
a school librarian to make them. I 
am happy about this because I be- 
lieve that a state library association 
should represent all kinds of li- 
braries, that it should be concerned 
with the interests of all, but more 
especially that libraries of all kinds 
are in a better position to attain 
their mutual objective of an in- 


formed and educated citizenry if 


they work together and if they sup- 
port one another. 

There are formal ways in which 
we can become strong together, and 
I shall mention them briefly later, 
but first I should like to be specific 


"Delivered at the PLA Conference, Pitts- 
burgh, October 5, 1956. 


about a more personal aspect of our 
individual responsibilities to the 
cause of library service, to this pro- 
fession which we all entered with 
such high ideals. I have often won- 
dered if the idea in John Donne’s 
line about “For Whom the Bell 
Toils” must apply only to misfor- 
tune. Isn’t it possible that the bells 
that peal for me might also in some 
way affect thee? Certainly requests 
received recently by ALA, by The 
Philadelphia Free Library, by Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and 
many others, for help in establishing 
libraries, would indicate that citizens 
in many communities in Pennsyl- 
vania are becoming aware of what 
their needs are. Isn’t it possible that 
good library service anywhere creates 
a demand for better library service 
everywhere? If it is, then we can- 
not afford to be so wrapped up in 
our daily jobs that we become indif- 
ferent to, or perhaps even jealous 
of, other kinds of libraries. As there 
is every evidence that our interests 
are interlocking, we should seize the 
innumerable opportunities to give 
each other a boost as we go about 
our daily business. 


School librarians, our professional 
books state that one of the functions 
of the school library is to prepare 
young people to use the public li- 
brary when they are adults. If we 
believe this, it will not worry us too 
much that a young person asks for 
a book we do not have, even though 
he says scornfully, “There isn’t any- 
thing good in this library.” Under- 
standably this creates a kind of panic 
in any librarian’s breast, but it is 
just one of those exasperting things 
that children and young people say. 
At this point are you able to remain 
perfectly relaxed and calm and says, 
“Try the public library — perhaps 
you can get it there. You do have 
a library card, don’t you?” 








Public librarians, special, college, 
and reference librarians: Have you 
considered that every time a library 
goes into a school it strengthens 
your work? Special librarians, you 
may already know that the pub- 
lishers of children’s books have 
pushed out the boundaries of chil- 
dren’s reading to the far horizons. 
Many of your future borrowers are 
now dreaming their dreams inspired 
to a career in the sciences in part by 
good science teachers but also more 
quietly by attractive, compelling 
books that have made them amaz- 
ingly well informed about a host of 
subjects, such as atomic energy, jet 
propulsion, and electronics. Some 
of them have advanced to adult 
reading already. We took 14 men- 
tally superior sixth grade children 
on a series of special tours last year. 
One of the boys was carrying Gene- 
tics, Man, and Nature under his 
arm; another was well into the adult 
literature on astronomy. You have 
a real stake in the number and qual- 
ity of books made easily accessible 
to children at an early age. 


Public librarians, Pennsylvania 
very badly needs elementary school 
libraries. Are you prepared to help 
fight for them in your town? You 
may well shrink from the idea; may 
ask especially what will happen to 
my library? To my circulation? I'll 
tell you what I am sure will happen 
because I have seen it in branch li- 
braries. The demand for your books 
will increase in proportion to the 
skill and effectiveness of the school 
librarian. If she gives a book talk 
on the myths, your library after 
school will be crowded with seekers 
after the mythology books. In Port- 
land, Oregon, we had a branch li- 
brary where the juvenile shelves 
were almost bare of poetry books 
because the school librarian read so 
much poetry and read it so well. 
In another branch the juvenile cir- 
culation went up after we began 


circulating in a nearby school. The 
reading of books and having them 
at home are habit forming. There 
is no duplication of services—there 
is only help in reaching many boys 
and girls who ordinarily might never 
enter a public library, and stimula- 
tion and reading guidance for those 
who do. The day is still far off 
when the combined resources of 
school and public libraries will meet 
the potential use of those resources 
by our children. 

College and reference librarians, 
you have seen your enrollments 
swell, but let me tell you to brace 
yourselves—the tidal wave is com- 
ing. The World War II babies are 
still in our elementary schools, and 
close upon their heels now are com- 
ing the post Korean War babies. 
One of our principals told me the 
other day that out of an enrollment 
of 800 he has 155 children in the 
kindergarten. When they get to 
you, college librarians, you will want 
them to have been well trained dur- 
ing high school in how to use a 
library. 

All of us must be concerned about 
where we are going to get librarians 
to serve this increasing population. 
We are, unfortunately, now gradu- 
ating teachers and librarians who 
comprised the low birth rate statis- 
tics of the depression. The shortage 
of trained librarians has long since 
reached a crisis. We must now all 
work together on recruiting. As a 
matter of professional courtesy and 
of practical recruiting procedure, it 
is advisable that we speak favorably 
of library work of all kinds. On 
career days I consider it obligatory 
to present enthusiastically the many 
interesting and varied types of li- 
brary work open to young people, 
although privately I should like to 
tell them all to go into school library 
work. I would ask librarians who 
are not in schools to refrain from 
making derogatory comments about 
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present day teaching and its results. 
Encourage the young people you 
know to enter teaching and school 
library work. I can urge this quite 
honestly because I am convinced 
that our schools are both sound and 
efective. I know all about “Johnny 
Who Doesn’t Read,” but may I in- 
troduce Jimmie and Jane who do? 
Achievement statistics for our eight 
Pittsburgh junior high schools in 
June 1955 show that of the 7A class 
over 10% were reading at the 11th 
srade level and above, and of the 
8A group 17% were reading at the 
llth grade level and above. In our 
elementary schools in June 1956 
over 30% of the 8A group were 
reading at the 11th grade level and 
above; only 3% were reading at the 
4th grade level. Don’t sell the good 
readers short by over-emphasizing 
Johnny. There are as many of them 
as ever and they offer a real chal- 
lenge to all of us. 


Of the formal ways in which we 
can work together, I wish to men- 
tion only the Pennsylvania Library 
Association. It seems to me fitting 
that members of any organization 
should ask, ““What does it mean to 
me?”, provided this doesn’t become 
so Narrow as to mean, “What do I 
get out of it?”. Parents don’t ask 
“What do I get out of it?” when 
they join the P.T.A. The best 
phrasing perhaps would be, “What 
does my membership mean to me 
and to my profession?” At the 
present moment it means that some 
1,000 Pennsylvania librarians have 
joined forces to co-operate with the 
Department of Public Instruction in 
creating a strong state library agency. 
It means that all of us can speak 
with one voice to the people and to 
the legislature about library needs 
inour state. Mr. Greenaway has re- 
ported for the Library Development 
Committee. This work is financed 
by your membership dues. The an- 
nual conference with its formal pro- 
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grams and informal shop talk is pos- 
sible only because you belong. The 
Bulletin keeps you informed on li- 
brary developments in this state. 
Keep your membership up from 
year to year not only because of 
what it means to you personally, 
but because it is one way, and an 
easy way, to strengthen our profes- 
sion all down the line. 


I believe that the theme of this 
conference “A Renaissance for Penn- 
sylvania_ Libraries” is more than 
wishful thinking. Surely no presi- 
dent has ever entered office with 
more hopeful developments shim- 
mering on the horizon. It is with 
pleasure and with humility that | 
accept the honor that you have be- 
stowed upon me. 
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HOW TO PLAY 
A WINNER 


Back in school you won your 
tick-tack-toe by being alert and by 
planning your moves well. The same 
holds true today in library planning 
—you have to consider many things. 





Quality is most important; your 
library deserves the best in quality 
and styling. You want the best “looks 
and the best performance, function- 
ally. Planning and engineering 
service should be part of the service 
you get. And the furniture should 
last and last. All this, of course, adds 
up to New Life library furniture. 





LIBRARY FURNITURE BY SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 
in Pennsylvania: 
Cc. M. EICHENLAUB CO. 
Since 1900 


IN PHILADELPHIA © ARCHITECTS BUILDING « Rittenhouse 6-933 
IN PITTSBURGH ¢ EMPIRE BUILDING e@ ATlantic 1-8395 





Church and School Furniture and Equipment 
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Report of the President 1955-1956 


The Section Heads and Commit- 
tee Chairmen have presented their 
reports and they speak for them- 
selves. I am grateful to them for 
their effective work and for the sup- 
port of the Pennsylvania Library As- 
sociation program that has been 
given by the many committee mem- 
bers and other individuals during 
the year. 

One big problem with which we 
dealt during the year was that of 
the State Library, and I wish to re- 
port on this in some detail. 

In the Spring of 1955, Mr. Stoffel 
(then president), Mr. McComb, 
Mr. Greenaway, Miss Shorey and I 
called on Governor Leader to plead 
for an early appointment of a quali- 
fied State Librarian as the first step 
toward a revitalized library program 
for our State. The Governor was 
sympathetic and made two signifi- 
cant statements: 

(1) He would not appoint a non- 

qualified person and 

(2) He would not appoint a State 

Librarian until a Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction 
had been appointed. 

In February 1956, there still being 
no Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, a Committee consisting of Miss 
Krarup, Mr. Greenaway, Mr. Mc- 
Comb and I called on Dr. Swan, 
the acting Superintendent, to plead 
our cause once more. He stated 
that there were no applicants for 
the position of State Librarian and 
that a qualified applicant could 
probably be appointed regardless of 
the applicant’s political affiliation. 

In April the appointment of Dr. 
Charles Boehm as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was announced. 
When the appointment was con- 
firmed, Mr. Greenaway, Chairman 
of the Library Development Com- 
mittee, and I called on Dr. Boehm 
at Levittown and put the library 


wa 


situation before him. He requested 
that we appoint a “Task Force” 
Committee, consisting of librarians, 
trustees, school superintendents and 
out-of-state consultants, to draw up 
a statement of what the State Li- 
brary ought to be expected to do 
and include suggestions for a general 
State Library program. He further 
requested that the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Association designate three 
persons who would have the con- 
fidence of Pennsylvania librarians as 
State Librarian and who could be 
expected to be interested in accept- 
ing the appointment. 

The first request was met. A tenta- 
tive draft of a statement was pre- 
pared by Mr. Greenaway, was re- 
viewed by other members of the 
Committee, and submitted in revised 
form to Dr. Boehm on July 5th. Dr. 
Boehm reported that he was “happy 
with the report.” Our statement 
stressed the desperate need for a 
qualified leader in the State Library 
position and the desirability of up- 


grading the State Librarian to a 
deputy level in the Department. 
While the latter has not been 


achieved, the State Librarian will 
no longer be under a deputy as 
heretofore, but will report directly 
to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, a distinct improvement 
over the previous arrangement. 

A special committee on recruiting 
applicants for the position of State 
Librarian was formed, consisting of 
myself as chairman, Mr. Greenaway, 
Miss Krarup and Mr. McComb. 
Taking the position that a person 
already experienced in state library 
work would be able to get started 
faster on the great backlog of work 
needing to be done at the State Li- 
brary, than would a person not ex- 
perienced in a state library, we con- 
centrated our efforts on out-of-state 
persons now in State Libraries. We 








considered the names that Mr. Stof- 
fel’s committee had suggested and 
added others. Mr. Greenaway and 
I interviewed various prospects dur- 
ing the American Library Associa- 
tion Convention in Miami Beach. 
We consulted other state librarians 
for suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. Along with our July 5th re- 
port to Dr. Boehm we listed one 
State Librarian and two assistant 
State Librarians as possible candi- 
dates, and submitted personal data 
sheets on each candidate. 

One candidate was interviewed 
by a committee from Dr. Boehm’s 
office on September 5th. The in- 
terviewing committee decided that 
a second candidate should be inter- 
viewed, and this was arranged for 
October first. 

The lapse of time between our 
July 5th report to Dr. Boehm and 
September 5th interview with one 
of our candidates was due to a 
pending re-classification of positions 
in the whole Department of Public 
Instruction. 

We had certainly hoped to be 
able to announce the appointment 
of a State Librarian at this Confer- 
ence. While we cannot do so, I do 
think that a good appointment will 
be made. 


In our conversations with Dr. 
Boehm (Mr. Greenaway and I had 
a second conference with him on 
September 24th) we stressed the 
added urgency for an early appoint- 
ment which arises from the enact- 
ment of the Library Services Act in 
June of this year. Plans for utilizing 
the Federal funds in our state should 
be in preparation now, but are not. 
September 20-22 the United States 
Office of Education held a confer- 
ence of State Library Agency repre- 
sentatives from the Eastern United 
States to consider tentative regula- 
tions governing the expenditure of 
Federal library funds in the various 
states. Since there is neither a State 


Librarian nor an Extension Librarian 
in Pennsylvania, Dr. Boehm asked 
me to represent the State Library at 
this Conference, which I did. After 
three other similar conferences are 
held in other regions of the United 
States, final regulations will be 
drafted and the various state plans 
for the use of Federal funds can go 
into effect. 

Inasmuch as Pennsylvania’s elig’- 
bility to participate in the Federal 
program will depend partly on the 
budget of our own State Library 
Agency, the importance of the bud- 
get for the 1958-59 biennium, now 
in preparation, is apparent. Realiz- 
ing this, Dr. Boehm has asked Mr. 
Greenaway and me to serve on a 
State Library budget committee to 
help prepare the budget for the next 
biennium. 

With respect to the Federal funds 
available to Pennsylvania resulting 
from the Library Services Act, the 
total amount available in the fiscal 
year 1957 (ending June 30, 1957) 
will be only $40,000, since Congress 
did not and probably will not ap- 
propriate the full amount authorized 
in the Act. This must be matched 
from State or local funds in the 
amount of approximately $43,000 in 
the period January-June, 1957. If 
the $40,000 in Federal funds are not 
used in the fiscal year 1957, they 
may still be matched from fiscal 
1958 State or local funds. So even 
if a State plan is not in effect before 
June 1957, the Federal money is not 
necessarily lost. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the 
State Library should make the for- 
mulation of a State plan for using 
Federal funds its first project, and 
that the Pennsylvanian Library As- 
sociation should offer all the help 
we can in developing such a plan. 

A plan can be of two types or 
combination of types: 

(1) A State-wide plan adminis- 

tered by the State Library, 
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PLA Nominations 


All members are urged to submit 
the names of possible candidates for 
nomination to PLA Offices for 
1957--58. Without co-operation 
from the membership the commit- 
tee cannot choose a representative 
slate. 

Suggestions for Vice - President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer should be 
sent to the chairman, or any mem- 
ber of the committee, no later than 
April Ist. 

Kenneth Fagerbaugh, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Schenley 
Park, Pittsburgh 

Dorothy Lantz, Franklin County Li- 
brary, Chambersburg 

Frank J. McHugh, 728 S. 26th Street, 
Harrisburg 

Mrs. May V. K. Valencik, Allen- 
town Public Library 


Mrs. 


Jane Gray Smith, Chairman, 
State Teachers College, West 
Chester 


Drexel Scholarships 


Three full tuition scholarships for 
the academic year 1957-58 are be- 
ing offered by the Drexel Institute 
School of Library Science. These 
are available only to American citi- 
zens who matriculate as full time 
students for the Master’s degree, 
Evidence of high academic achieve- 
ment at an approved college or uni- 
versity and need for financial aid 
must be submitted. 


Application to the Dean of the 
School of Library Science, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, 32nd and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, to- 
gether with complete credentials, 


must be filed before April 15, 1957. 


Inquiries concerning scholarships 
for foreign students should be made 
a year in advance of the prospective 
grant and should also be addressed 
to the Dean. 
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Couriers of Culture 


LELAND HaAzarD 


There are a number of disturbing 


facts about America. For example: 


a maximum of about twenty per 
cent of American young people 
have sufficient mental aptitude 
for college work; 

according to the Harvard Report, 
for economic or other reasons only 
about one-half of these actually 
enter college; 

the percentage of students getting 
their first college degrees in a pri- 
marily liberal-arts course is steadi- 
ly declining; 

Only about two per cent of our 
people have intelligence quotients 
above 128, and that means some- 
thing, although we do not yet 
know precisely what; 

only thirteen out of every hun- 
dred persons borrow books from 
libraries; 

If we had in America the same 
proportion of public libraries to 
the population as in Sweden, we 
would have 77,000 libraries in- 
stead of our actual 7,500; 

in the past two years Orhello has 
appeared in 47 Russian theaters 
and in Prague five Shakespearean 
comedies have run’ simultaneous- 
ly, but in these same years there 
-has been no Shakespeare on 
Broadway; 

over 25 million copies of Mickey 
Spillane have been sold; 

a survey by one of America’s lead- 
ing encyclopedias revealed that 84 
per cent of purchasers had not 
opened the work within one year 
atter purchase; 

Dr. Gallup found recently that at 
the time of his survey only seven- 


*Address given by Mr. Hazard, Vice-Presi 


dent and General Counsel, Pittsburgh 
) : : 

Plate Glass Company, at the PLA Con 
ference, Pittsburgh, QO. tober 4, 1956. 


teen per cent of Americans were 
reading a book — any book; this 
was a decline from an earlier sur- 
vey figure of 22 per cent; 
and Arnold Toynbee concludes 
that “there is no warrant for sup- 
posing that, within historical 
times there has been any progress 
in the evolution of human nature 
itself, either physical or spiritual”; 
that “Western man, at the pres- 
ent high level of his intellectual 
powers and_ technological apti- 
tudes, has not sloughed off 
Adam’s heirloom of original sin, 
and, to the best of our knowledge, 
homo aurignacius, a hundred 
thousand years ago, must have 
been endowed, for good or evil, 
with the self-same spiritual, as 
well as physical, characteristics 
that we find in ourselves.” 

I would have added the invidious 
comparison between the number of 
people who buy chewing gum and 
the number who buy season tickets 
to the Symphony, but some of my 
hest friends are librarians and [ have 
spared them the chore of looking 
up the figures. 

This intreduction makes the point 
that there are some hard facts in 
our life and times which may not 
be conducive to the growth and de- 
velopment of libraries. Some of 
these facts are beyond the power of 
libraries or librarians to change. It 
is well to be realistic about the set- 
ting in which our “couriers of cul- 
ture” must make their appointed 
rounds. 

The proof of these hard facts 
shews up in the questions which 
come to the reference rooms. I have 
collected a few samples: 

“What is the meaning of the 

word ‘obviescence?? Of course 

the dictionaries fail to disclose 
such a word. But the inquirer 











may be a taxpayer; so he is cour- 
teously asked for an illustration, 
which comes quickly enough: 
‘Time is of the essence.’ ” 
“Where can 1 get married?” The 
question comes often, and the li- 
brarian knows that the young 
lady means, where can she get 
married QUICKLY without waiting 
unduly for the holy bonds of wed- 
lock to enfold her. (From Pitts- 
burgh it means a drive to Mary- 
land.) 


“My friend has been acquitted in 
court. What is the proper note 
of congratulation?” The discreet 
librarian does not say, ‘““Acquitted 
of what?” The inquirer may be 
a taxpayer. 
A male patron comes in person 
for filmed copies of a certain story 
in a certain newspaper of a cer- 
tain date. It develops that he has 
just finished his prison sentence 
for assault, journalese for rape, 
and now wishes some copies of 
the published account. 
“T am going to take a vacation. 
Please tell me in what states the 
gasoline and liquor taxes are high- 
est.”” Presumably the purpose was 
to avoid such states. I suppose 
that the purpose would hold even 
though a route so determined 
would have missed some places 
where Washington slept. 

“I met one of my school friends 

whom I had not seen for fifty 

years. She was fat. I did not 
like her and we did not get along 
well. Now what I want to know 
is, should she write the thank-you 

note or should 1?” 

And so it goes. Bad articulation, 
sudden marriage, touring to avoid 
taxes, etiquette regardless of crime 
or the ravages of time—such matters 
occupy much of the librarian’s time. 

What is the best toaster, washing 
machine, radio; how much is spent 
annually for gambling (a question 





which seems to assume that all gam- 
blers lose); how do I give a cocktail 
party; which books on the Civil 
War have been written by Harvard 
professors; compare the Brazilian 
and African forests; what shall | 
call my baby girl, 1 had expected a 
boy (this question comes from ex- 
cited fathers); I saw an article about 
a street car trip from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago — is that possible; where 
does the Mona Lisa hang; how can 
we best spend a thousand dollars 
for a business library; tell me some- 
thing about the apple in myth and 
literature — just a short paragraph? 


And so the questions go. They 
are endless. Some are stupid, some 
are impossible. Some attribute magi- 
cal powers to the library. Knowl 
edge is in books, is it not, and li- 
braries have books. 

Shall we show our disgust, we in- 
tellectuals, so hopelessly outnum- 
bered, and remind the taxpayers in 
our raw America that the modern 
dictionary, the book index, bibliog- 
raphy, and the specialized journal 
are but recent techniques of ad- 
ministration in a vast proliferation 
of facts, comments, opinions, and 
mere phrases—all, according to I. A. 
Richards, too extensive and diverse 
to form any coherent, much less di- 
recting or confirming, view of essen- 
tial human purpose. Or shall we 
laugh in the cloisters of our monas- 
tic intellectualism. Neither I think. 
We do not have enough votes to 
implement our disgust. And _ the 
sensitivity which brings us laughter 
will also bring us tears that our earn- 
est America, however intellectually 
awkward and naive, should wish so 
much to be right, should believe so 
deeply that all questions are an- 
swerable. 

This almost superstitious faith in 
the adequacy of the library for any 
human problem has its counterpart 
in our indiscriminate demands upon 
universal education. We say that 
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in a democracy we must have an in- 
formed citizenry. It sounds right. 
But informed of what — vast con- 
geries of specifics, each good for the 
momentary need and, so far as the 
learner knows, unrelated to any- 
thing else, or a few fundamentals, 
dificult to learn but once learned, 
anchors to hold the citizen in place 
as the torrents of trivia rush past? 


I enjoy the story of the little boy 
who, when criticized by his parents 
for low marks in arithmetic, re- 
torted, “Yes, but I got a ‘100” in 
post-war planning.” One of the 
more bitter critics of modern ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
complains, “We parents used to take 
our children to the and the 
schools taught them arithmetic; now 
the schools take them to the zoo and 
we teach them arithmetic at home.” 
Under Pennsylvania law any fifteen 
people who wish to learn something 
—how to make crepes suzette, for 
example—may sign a petition and 
the long-suffering public school sys- 
tem must provide the instruction. 


ZOO 


Even with considerable dilution 
of curriculum in Pennsylvania, the 
young people who remain in high 
school to graduate make an average 
of only about fifty per cent. De- 
spite the fact that Pennsylvania’s 
compulsory education laws carry 
through age seventeen—an age by 
which high school could be com- 
pleted—about one-half do not grad- 
uate. The plain truth is chat we 
are trying’to educate a large num- 
ber of people who would be hap- 
pier and better off if we did not 
force them into the existing educa- 
tional mold. I made this remark 
quite casually in the question and 
answer period at a recent forum 
where high school teachers were a 
predominant majority. There was 
spontaneous and vigorous applause. 

The dilemma which confronts 
public school systems confronts the 
libraries. Shall they serve the Jef- 
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fersonian ideal of education for the 
educable or the Jacksonian ideal of 
egalitarian education. The propo- 
nents of these two concepts are be- 
coming increasingly articulate, not 
to say heated. Anti-intellectualism 
is involved. The controversy will 
become even more heated before we 
gain added light on the issue. 

I disclaim any pretense to expert 
judgment in this field. But I have 
had some contact with certain as- 
pects of the problem. For example, 
our educational television station, 
WQOED, has occupied a consider- 
able part of my time for several 
years. More often than not I am 
advised to drop the word educa- 
tional. There will be more viewers 
if we call it community television 
or anything but educational, it is 
maintained. In the work of the Al- 
legheny Conference on Community 
Development cultural affairs are as- 
signed to my committee. Frequently 
we are advised to avoid the word 
cultural as much as possible. The 
pressures to force us all toward in- 
tellectual nudism are severe indeed. 
Every plain fact, whether in educa- 
tion, business, politics or other 
realm of thought, must be treated 
as a numerator and carefully placed 
above a denominator of great magni- 
tude. To change the figure, no 
Jovian bolt of thought must frighten 
the least sparrow in our tender de- 
mocracy. 


Indeed this wave of anti-intellec- 
tualism has gone so far that, accord- 
ing to Walter Pitkin, Jr., the statis- 
tic of seventeen per cent for book 
readers may be low because some 
people may not know what they are 
reading is a book, or prefer not to 
admit to reading a book. Mr. Pitkin 
refers to “the loneliness of the man 
who is caught reading a book.” Fur- 
thermore there is evidence that 
many people now make a distinc- 
tion between soft-cover and hard- 
cover books, considering it respec- 








table to be caught with one of the 
former but not with one of the lat- 
ter. These and other facts came to 
me from The American Scholar, 
Spring 1954. They left me wide- 
eyed. Perhaps they are well known 
to librarians. 
In any case we may have to con- 
sider the pessibility of libraries with- 
books. I do not think that this 
will be the case, but we must face 
the possibility. For one reason the 
business of publishing books is in- 
creasingly precarious. Granville 
Hicks points out that when a serious 
novel could sell for $2.50 the pub- 
would take the risk if he 
two to three thousand 
would sell. At $3.50-$5.00 
number must increase to five 
copies. At that number 
the 1.Q.’s seem to be short, as the 
economists would say, on the de- 
mand side. He concludes dolefully, 
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after having stirred up Roxbury to 
the Herculean task of achieving a 
modest library, “Some of the per- 
sons who worked hardest on the 
building have never taken a book 
om library and = never 
will * * *.”) He is not sure that the 


library is needed as much today as 
would have been fifty years ago 

were fewer diversions 
and books were harder to come by. 
There is some basis for Mr. Hicks’ 
pessimism. Other agencies of mass 
communication reach far larger 
groups and reach them more fre- 
quently and regularly. The public 
ibrary cannot match this quantita- 
tive distribution without a drastic 

in its operations. Radio, 
the pictorial magazine, film, and 
!] raise questions about 
f the printed word. High 
school texts give increasing space to 
ictures and illustrations. The print 
size in the Sears Roebuck catalogue 
has been d allow. for 
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asingly aware of the more 
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than a billion and a half people out- 
side our Western World ken, we 
learn of whole preliterate societies 
showing signs of skipping print en- 
tirely and going directly from the 
oral tradition to the screen image. 
David Riesman in a lecture at An- 
tioch College has adduced substan- 
tial evidence that such a cultural 
leap (whether forward or backward, 
who knows) may be in progress in 
vast areas of the Orient. 

When I was in Japan in January 
a year past, a Tokyo newspaper ex- 
ecutive talked with me at length 
about his hard-headed, business 
man’s dream of a television hookup 
to reach to the innermost depths of 
Asia. “Werds cannot educate 
Asia,” he told me; “there are too 
many languages and there is too 
much incurable illiteracy. But pic- 
tures can do it.” Then he painted 
in words the scene of lonely camel 
drivers learning by television under 
the Asian stars. 

The President of the American 
Great Books Foundation says that, 
“It may well be that the Toynbee of 
the twenty-fifth century will record 
in the ebb and flow of the human 
race that it took man more than 
two hundred thousand years to 
move from the cave to the printing 
press, and then there was a moment 
when reading written words became 
almost fashionable, only to die out 
quickly before the onslaught of pic- 
tures, inertia, speed, and the sense 
of impending disaster.” Last Sun- 
day’s Pittsburgh Press Magazine 
under the caption, “Is Your Hobby 
Really Fun?” produced sixty sugges- 
tions for seven categories of tired 
workers, but reading was proposed 
only twice—a three per cent claim 
on leisure time. 

High costs of printing, competi- 
tion of the image with the printed 
word, picture magazines, films, tele- 
vision, only seventeen per cent who 
read hooks, anti-intellectualism—it 
does seem that we have only Ec- 
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clesiastes (Chapter 12, Verse 1) as 
justification for our hope that “of 
making many books there is no 


end.” 


It may be that both political par- 
ties in Pennsylvania have long 
know that the world is moving from 
the preliterate through the printed 
word, to the postliterate age of the 
wordless image. It may be that that 
is the reason why the State Librar- 
ianship has been a subject of poli- 
tical patronage, why New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and many 
other states are ahead of Pennsyl- 
vania in the development of small 
city and county libraries, why Penn- 
sylvania stands 26th in per capita 
book stock, 34th in per capita ex- 
penditures for library services, and 
why, although third in population, 
Pennsylvania stands seventh in num- 
her of books circulated from its li- 
braries. It may be that now for 
about four years the office of the 
State Librarian has remained vacant 
—unfilled even by a political stooge, 
the entire burden of the office car- 
ried by one devoted woman now 
completing fifty years of service—it 
may be that this condition exists 
hecause the administration is wait- 
ing for the bookless age just around 
the histerical corner. It may be, 
but I doubt it. To attribute such 
reasons for the disinterest of Harris- 
burg politicians in libraries would be 
to charge them with a degree of in- 
tellectualism which I am sure they 
would resent. No, the real reason 
for the politicians’ disinterest in any- 
thing is failure of popular pressure. 
It is the people of Pennsylvania who 
do not care enough about libraries. 
And this deur thought leads me in- 
to my conclusion. 


I am aware of the various move- 
ments to take down the walls of 
libraries and museums; to bring in 
television sets, make the library a 
community entertain the 


center, 





fans of Milton Berle and hold meet- 
ings of the Great Books discussion 
group and Alcoholics Anonymous 
by night and of the Garden and the 
Poetry Clubs by day. As you all 
know, the Louisville Library has a 
great collection of records from 
which learning and culture are 
piped to the schools, hospitals, and 
other institutions; has its own FM 
radio station whose call letters, 
WEPK, stand for “World’s Finest 
Public Kulture” — culture spelled 
with a “kK.” Well, that sounds fine. 
W. Stephen Thomas, Chairman of 
the U. S. Committee for the Inter- 
national Campaign for Museums, 
puts it this way: “We museum 
people everywhere have altered our 
viewpoint. We used to think of 
ourselves rather strictly as custod- 
ians of the treasures of civilization. 
Our best efferts were directed to- 
ward leaving a completed artistic 
record for the benefit of future gen- 
erations. Now we believe that our 
first duty is to educate, inform and 
—yes—amuse people who are living 
right now.” 


This hedonism may be all right. 
It sounds weil — alert to changing 
times, “other directed.” But we 
“inner directed” people have not 
vet entirely lost in the mass con- 
formity our power of protest. | 
think that recipients of “Kulture” 
from libraries and museums may 
suffer no particular harm; may in- 
deed acquire some benefits. Of 
course the little darlings pull the 
smaller ribs and vertebrae from Di- 
plodocus in the Hall of Mammals 
in Pittsburgh’s natural history mu- 
seum, and the loss of books from 
libraries is significant. Educational 
tourists must have their souvenirs. 


But I am not sure what this he- 
donism may do to libraries and mu- 
seums as institutions. Nor am | 
certain that they embark upon the 
mass educational programs of the 





type which have brought many of 
our public schools and many of our 
universities to mediocrity, deprived 
them of the energy and the will to 
educate best the most educable of 
our people? If taking down the 
walls of our libraries and museums 
is to substitute noise and clutter for 
quiet and order; if there is to be ne 
cell for the scholar, or not enough 
cells for scholars; if too much time 
of librarians is to be devoted to what 
any and every taxpayer may think 
or to what may favorably or un- 
favorably affect tax money appro- 
nriations. then the library function 
is imperiled. 


Fundamentally we must ask our- 
selves whether the printed word is 
still important. It is not necessary 
to disparage radio, pictures, and tele- 
vision to say a word for the printed 
word. Dr. Ralph Munn remarked 
to me recently that television can 
present the President but cannot 
supply a copy of his speech. David 
Riesman says that the book “like an 
invisible monitor, helps liberate the 
reader from his group and its emo- 
tions, and allows the contemplation 
of alternative responses and the try- 
ing on of new emotions * * * opens 
doors within and closes doors with- 
out.” 

We dare not discourage and sn 
lose our writers. It is in the book 
that the writer, the thinker, makes 
his commitment for all time, agrees 
to stand alone, unafraid and un- 
ashamed of his thoughts, impressed 
forever upon the page which men 
vet unborn will hate or love only to 
find themselves and the course of 
enduring life changed. The book is 
the catalyst which brings into reac- 
tion the thoughts and emotions of 
the changing generations, the record 
from which men extrapolate be- 
tween the ephemeral now and the 
eternal future. 


What if there be but a few who 


read the book? They are, as they 
have always been, those who nur- 
ture the flickering flame of culture 
—spelled with a “C.” And no 
means yet devised tells in advance 
who shall come to keep these vigils, 
But when they come, there must be 
for them the quiet place, the with- 
drawn and revered place, where the 
old record may speak, far from the 
sound of the crowd, to fresh minds 
and to new hearts. 


The Norristown Public Library re- 
ceived an honcrable mention citation 
in the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards Contest at the annual con- 
ference of the ALA in Miami. Mrs. 
Herbert W. Frankenfield, librarian, 
accepted the award from Howard 
Haveraft, president of the H. W. 
Wilson Co. The award is one of 21 
given to libraries. 
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Library Development Committee Report 


STATEMENT OF LIBRARY OBJECTIVES 


The following is a preliminary draft of the statement of objectives for 
library development in Pennsylvania. It was submitted to the membership 
at the Pittsburgh Conference, October 5, 1956. It is printed here for the 
information of the membership. Comments and suggestions are welcome 
and should be forwarded to the chairman of the committee. Final action 
will be taken on the report at the 1957 annual conference. 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Chairman 


BELIEVING THAT: 

@ Libraries are a means whereby people can share in their heritage of cul- 
tural traditions and belief 

© Libraries are instruments for making a wider and wiser use of books and 
other materials of learning 

@ Books aid people in understanding themselves and others 

® Books are of significant importance in creating a democratic intellectual 
and emotional climate 

Av ¢ le con sid er 


A VITALIZED STATE-WIDE LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

is imperative for the promotion of these ideals, and for the implementation 
of them. 
General Definition of Goals 

All people, both children and adults, in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
eylvania, wherever they may reside, should be provided with convenient 
access to book and information services through public, school, college and 
university, and special libraries, each fulfilling its own function, but with 
co-operative planning fer each marketing or geographic area and for the 
entire state. 

Public libraries should place their chief emphasis on. educational 

services for the purpose of eradicating ignorance, indifference and in- 

tolerance, building an informed citizenry, raising the cultural level of 

the community, and both enriching the life of the individual and 

assisting him in the practical problems of everyday living. 

School libraries should serve the needs of the curriculum and stimu- 

late an interest and love of reading by providing pupils of elementary 

and secondary schools with information, guidance and encourage- 

ment. 

College and university libraries should support the aims of their insti- 

tutions, providing a liberal, professional, or technical education and 

helping to “carry forward an evolving civilization by providing it with 

trained leaders.” 

Special libraries should promote the purposes of the organizations 

which they serve, providing specialized information for their clientele. 

In order to fulfill their place as strongholds of intellectual freedom, 
libraries of Pennsylvania should provide, as fully as is practical, materials 
representing all points of view, as their part in strengthening and sustaining 
democratic government. 
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These Goals are Dependent on: 

An alert leadership at the State level represented by a professional 
staff, adequate organization, and skillful administration of services, charged 
with the responsibility of encouraging the development and improvement 
of services in libraries and of promoting a state-wide public relations pro- 
gram to develop in people an appreciation for libraries and a_ positive 
reaction toward them. 


An extensive educational program to awaken the citizens of the 
Commonwealth to the necessity of allocating funds in libraries for the 
employment of professionally prepared personnel to plan for housing, 
eficiently and attractively, collections of books and non-book materials 
which are scientifically selected and maintained for maximum use by the 
reader; to plan and promote programs of activities; te participate in 
“beyond-the-walls” activities which will foster strong relationships between 
the library and the community in order to enrich the lives of the people 
in the community or area. 


A dramatic and dynamic recruitment program whereby person- 
able and academically qualified young men and women will be made 
aware of the contribution they can make as professional librarians and of 
the critical need for their knowledge and skills in the field of service 
through libraries. 


A stable fiscal program which will provide adequate and necessary 
funds to give Pennsylvanians library services compatible with the needs of 
today’s society. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 

Children 

Work with children is a large and essential part of the program of 
every public library, and the chief purpose of the school library. With 
varied collections of book and non-book materials, children’s libraries, 
public and school, serve all areas of interest and the curriculum and all 
types of individuals. Through libraries, children are guided in their choice 
of reading materials, encouraged to develop lifetime habits of reading for 
reference and recreation, anc taught how to use books and _ libraries 
efficiently. 
Young People 

The complications of modern life have given rise to many problems 
which adolescents have never before had to face. Far-sighted people have 
long recognized how much goed libraries and inspired, trained librarians 
can do in aiding the development of these young people into well-adjusted, 
thinking members of society. 


Adults 


Libraries are a vital factor in both the formal and informal education 
of adults. Their collections cover every field of knowledge and make avail- 
able information on both sides of any question. They supply the services 
of reference, research, information and recreation. Programs and dis- 
cussion groups for adults in public libraries supply informal education, 
while college and university and special libraries support their institution’s 
aims while furnishing specialized materials for research. The requirement 
of an ever-expanding civilization must be met in library service to adults. 
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Administration 


Fundamental to good library service is a good library administration, 
which is responsible for supplying the policies and methods by which the 
library functions efficiently. An effective and efficient program of the 
acquisition, cataloging, and classifying of library materials is an integral 
and necessary function. Processing activities should be developed recog. 
nizing the trend toward regional co-operation and organization. Specific 
programs must provide service to the people of the community appropriate 
to their interests and problems, making the library a known and depend- 
able source of education and information. This requires continuing study 
of changes and new problems in community activities and constant contact 
with groups and institutions. 


Trustees and Friends of Libraries 

Library trusteeship is a responsibility which requires time, thought 
and interest. Today more than ever a trustee must have the vision and 
courage to be a leader in the common effort to bring the best concepts of 
librarv service to Pennsylvania. 

he Friends of Libraries, too, have a responsibility—that of interpret- 

ing to the public the needs and policies of the library and stimulating public 
support of needed projects. 


SPECIFIC GOALS 
State Level 
Public Services 

Provision of leadership by the State Library in the broad field of 
librarianship for the organization of a plan of library service for the state 
and for the development of library resources and services. 

Appointment of specialists in the fields of work with children, young 
people, and adults in the Extension Division of the State Library, along 
with sufficient staff, in order to: 

a. Serve in an advisory capacity to librarians who lack trained spe- 

cialized librarians on their staff. 

b. Assist in setting up area training programs for librarians. 

c. Co-ordinate state-wide programs in their respective fields. 

Appointment of a school library specialist and sufficient staff in the 
State Department of Public Instruction to: 

a. Encourage the preparation of mandated standards for school library 

service for elementary as well as secondary schools. 

b. Serve in an advisory capacity to administrators considering the 
development of a school library program and to librarians in 
schools already providing such services. 

c. Provide leadership in the recruitment of school librarians. 

Encouragement of the adoption of film centers to serve libraries 
throughout the Commenwealth. 

Preparation and distribution of carefully selected and annotated book 
lists of current publications, standard titles, and materials on special 
subiects. 

Establishment of model school libraries in all state teachers colleges 
in Pennsylvania to function in the education of prospective teachers. 
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Administration 

A system of standards whereby library services at the level of the 
individual library could be evaluated at stated periods. 

A series of institutes in library service conducted under the guidance 
of the State Library. 

Provision of leadership in a co-operative program for recruitment of 
librarians. 

A state aid program, supplementing Federal and local funds, whereby 
all Pennsylvanians can receive reasonable and adequate library services. 

A well-thought-out and carefully planned program of public relations 
to inform the people of the state of the objectives of library service and to 
encourage their support. 

An advisory service for administrative problems of individual libraries, 
encouraging adoption of modern methods and procedures in library service. 


Trustees and Friends of Libraries 

A program of consultation and co-operation with state officials and the 
State Library to interpret needs of individual libraries in relation to state 
programs. 

Organization of citizen interest through such programs as a “Better 
Library Movement,” with a continuing organization. 


Regional Level 
Public Services 

Appointment of specialists in the fields of work with children, young 
people, and adults, to serve on the regional level in the same capacity as 
the state specialist on that level. 

Each region to have a large central collection of book and non-book 
materials, probably under the county or regional library, from which the 
public libraries or schcols can borrow to supplement their collections as 
needed. 

Bookmobiles with well-selected books and trained staff must be pro- 
vided for rural areas where no library buildings are necessary or for urban 
areas too small to provide adequate library service. 

Inspirational and informational meetings for librarians at the regional 
level. 

A school library specialist attached to the office of the county super- 
intendent to serve in the same capacity in the region as the state specialist 
on that level. 


Administration 

A mote specialized public relations program at the regional level, with 
attention paid to the type of region, its trade and industry, and its people, 
in order to bring libraries of a region into closer contact with the needs of 
the people. 

A continuing plan for the development of library service in the region 
through co-operative ventures of area libraries, e.g., the provision of regional 
union catalogs. 

Irustees and Friends of Libraries 

A closer participation in activities of the District Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania Library Association, in order to strengthen and assist regional 
programs of library service. 
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Active participation in efforts, governmental or institutional, to bring 
about better library service chroush regional co-operation among libraries, 


Local Level 
Public Services 

An effective supply of book and non-book materials to satisfy major 
interests at all age and reading levels, to be easily accessible through com. 
munity libraries, bookmobiles, or deposit collections. 

Appropriate and adequate space in library buildings for book and 
non-book materials and special programs. 

Some professional assistance to be made available to every library, 
Because of population distribution and the large area involved in Penn- 
sylvania, flexibility in organization from community to community is de 
sirable. 

Every school to have adequate facilities for housing its collections of 
book and non-book materials and adequate funds to purchase library 
materials. 


Administration 

Self surveys by libraries, with advice or assistance by state or regional 
agencies, for planning new services aimed at specific objectives, as well as 
new methods of performing old services. 

A public relations program aimed at keeping the staff informed and 
educating the public as to the purpose of the purpose of the library and 
the services it offers. 

Each library should have a long-range program of objectives, giving a 
means of measuring its accomplishments. 

The development of a local fiscal program toward the provision of 
basic library needs. 

Trustees and Friends of Libraries 

Interpretation to the local community of the library program in the 

state or region, and the local library’s part in it. 


Establishment of specific objectives for the library for a steady growth 
of both type and quality of library service to the community. 


Pennsylvania Children’s Books of 1955 








Bell, Kensil 
Secret Mission for Valley Forge. Dodd, 
Mead. 1955. 

A gripping story of 15 year old Jeff Lun- 
ley who acts as guide to Anthony Wayne 
on a secret raid to New Jersey for cattle to 
feed Washington’s army at Valley Forge. 


Cooke, Donald E 

Valley of Rebellion. Winston. 1955. 

15 year old Jerry Wharton is torn be- 
tween loyalty to his father who is supply- 
ing Indians with war materials and sym- 
pathy with the Pennsylvania frontiersmen 
who fight to stop the illicit trade. Pre- 
Revolutionary War. 


Evernden, Margery 

Wilderness Boy. Putnam. 1955. 

An exciting fast-moving tale of Wash 
ington County Farmers in 1794. 16 yea 
old Jonathan found himself in the middle 
between his Uncle Daniel, a doctor, wh 
thought the farmers should pay taxes ani 
his Uncle Lachlan, a farmer who protested. 
Good characterization. 


Sorensen, Virginia 

Plain Girl. Harcourt. 1955. 

A sensitive story of Esther, a youn! 
Amish girl, who develops an understané 
ing and appreciation of the “plain way 
of living. 
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Your library planning becomes easier, 
more certain when you bring together the 
needs of the librarian; the skills of the 
architect; the experience of a Library Bureau 
specialist. Here is the new “trend” in library planning 
... the “trend” that is providing America with its 
finest libraries. And, constantly keeping pace 
with this trend is Library Bureau’s TREND 
furniture... distinctively modern, yet 
timeless in its simplicity, 
beauty and durability. 
TREND Color Line Square-Round 
Table and the new Cherner Chair. 
TREND Steel Carrel Study Table 
with fluorescent reflector lights. 
TREND Closed Base Card Catalog 
Cabinet and reference table. 
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When you use... 
BRO-DART’s “Tools” for 
MODERN BOOK REPAIR 

BIND-ART® 
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